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The Baroness Learns Shorthand 


By Louis A. Leste 


you were a baroness from Japan who 

spent a winter in New York studying 

shorthand, and if your husband suggested 
that you might like a European trip before 
returning to Japan, just how long would you 
wait before starting off to Europe? (No, | 
don't suppose most watches would measure 
so small a fraction of a second!) 

Well, the Baroness Ishimoto is different 
from most of us. That is probably why she 
is almost the only Japanese woman to have 
an international reputation; that is probably 
why she is so often called the Jane Addams 
of Japan. Instead of dropping everything 
and rushing off to Europe, the Baroness Ishi 
moto decided that she would stay in the school 
she was attending until the completion of her 
secretarial course and then join her husband 
in Europe. 

This. incident, remarkable as it is, is only 
one of many which render the career of th« 
Baroness Ishimoto of unusual interest to ever) 
woman. I have seen in the files of the school 
the letter from the Baroness in which she 
explains her regret at not being able to attend 
her graduation exercises. She had arranged 
to sail the very day on which she completed 
her course. 


Secretarial Course at Ballard Helped in Her 


Work on Behalf of Women of Japan 


After having read this far, you will be 
less astonished to know that one of her first 
acts on coming to America for the first time 
was to enroll in the secretarial course of the 
Ballard School of the Y. W. C. A. in New 
York. In spite of myriad attractions of New 





York for the stranger, nothing distracted het 
from her primary purpose in coming .to 
America, which was to educate herself in suc 
a way as to be better able to help the women 
of Japan to improve their own condition 
Her whole life has been oriented by that 
um and happily her husband, too, has been 
impelled to do his share toward improving 
the condition of the lower classes of Japan 
li this were not the case the Baroness her 
self would have had little power to act, b 
cause women in Japan have no independencs 
of action or thought—or rather, they did not 
before the fine work which the Baroness 
Ishimoto has done to lift the Japanese women 
to the high level of social and economic inde 
pendence enjoyed by the women of our own 


country 


dn Escape from Feudalism 


Much credit would be due to any wealthy 
American woman who might use her time 
and effort in this fashion But still more 
credit is due to the Baroness Ishimoto be- 
cause of the tremendous break with training 
and tradition involved by her attitude. As she 
herself said at a lecture delivered recently in 
New York, feudalism is for Americans only 
a word in a book, only an abstract idea. It 
is, even for the European, perhaps a racial 
background so long forgotten as to have little 
Japan, 
on the contrary, is only now beginning to 
break away from feudalism. It is not there 
an empty name, it is an ever-present reality 
to be fought. It seemed like hearing some 
one from another world as the Baroness stood 
on that lecture platform only one block from 


or no direct influence on his daily life 
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Times Square in the City of New York and 
spoke into a most unfeudal microphone about 
her own feudal childhood! 


Studying Shorthand Helped Her Master 
English 


Early in her career the Baroness decided 
that she must have a knowledge of English 
and of American business methods if she were 
to be of the utmost possible help to the Japa- 
nese women. She was told that she would be 
killing two birds with one stone by taking a 
secretarial course, as her study of shorthand 
would also teach her English. 

True enough, as she herself asserts and as 
her teacher, Miss Louise Beiderhase, confirms, 
she had almost no knowledge of the language 
when she entered the Ballard School. Long 
before completing the secretarial course she 
had a real mastery of the language, demon- 
strated by the letters in the school files. 

The simplicity of shorthand writing natur- 
ally appeals even more strongly to the Japa- 
nese than it does to one used to our ordinary 
longhand writing which, complicated as it 
seems, is infinitely simpler than the Japanese 
characters. As the Baroness says in a letter 
to Miss Beiderhase: 

“The shorthand looks like a creeping worm 
or snake, but I discovered how systematically 
it is composed and it trains one’s brain sys- 
tematically and accurately. As the Japanese 
characters are so difficult and take so much 
time to write I find shorthand a pleasure.” 

This point is made clear by a study of the 
Japanese business letter reproduced on the 
opposite page, and its English equivalent writ- 
ten in shorthand. Both the Japanese and the 
shorthand were written by the Baroness. 


The Baroness Writes of Her Progress 


Even more interesting is a letter written to 
an American friend in Japan. We give it 
here just as it was written while the Baroness 
was still studying: 

“Dear Miss —————: 

“I think you will be much interested to 
know how I am getting on since I came to 
your country. It was very fortunate for me 
that I was introduced to the Ballard School 
to take the secretarial course. 

“I am training to be an efficient secretary 
that I may obtain business knowledge that 
will enable me to take a position in the busi- 
ness world at some future time. 

“My purpose is to work for the indepen- 
dence of all Japanese women; I believe that 
every woman whether she belongs to the 
upper class or to the lower class, married or 
single, should not be dependent upon the man, 
economically or intellectually. 

“My other reason is that I want to learn 
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English as quickly as possible, for there is no 
happier ner pleasanter feeling to me than to 
acquire knowledge of English day by day, so 
that I can step into the larger circle of intel- 
lectual, literary, and artistic life which Eng- 
lish-speaking people enjoy, as compared to 
the small circle that the Japanese have. 

“Perhaps you don't realize how much 
stenography helps me to acquire English, but 
as it is written by sound it makes me pay 
special attention to pronunciation and accent. 
The symbolical letters written in shorthand 
double print the words on my brain. In addi- 
tion to the Gregg system of shorthand I am 
taught English very systematically, so that the 
words I daily learn are most useful and 
necessary. 

“Now, I should say that to study shorthand 
is the best way to learn English. As far as 
the typewriting is concerned it needs little 
physical exercise but great mental effort, for 
I find that the classroom made noisy by the 
typewriting machines is the place to train 
myself to concentrate. 

“Hoping to see you at the end of this year, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“SHipzvue IsHIMoTO” 


Thus you see that the Baroness Ishimoto 
gives generous credit to the value of short- 
hand and typewriting in the great work she 
has done. We cannot pass on without calling 
your attention to one of the less tangible in- 
fluences which her studies at the Ballard 
School must have exercised on her. The 
school is located in one of the largest Y. W. 
C. A. buildings in the world. Every day as 
she came in and out of the school she was 
brought into the atmosphere of feminine in- 
dependence. To one brought up in the feudal 
atmosphere of Japan such surroundings would 
be novel and impressive. 


Confers With Doctor Gregg on Plans of Com- 
mercial Education in Japan 


While in the United States this year on a 
lecture tour the Baroness Ishimoto, because 
of her interest in commercial education, 
visited Dr. Gregg, and the frontispiece of this 
issue shows them in his office discussing the 
newest developments in this field, which the 
Baroness will use for her own people when she 
returns to Japan in the spring. 

So many interesting things are bound to 
happen to a woman like this that we could 
go on writing indefinitely without ever catch- 
ing up to the latest occurrences. We feel 
that the Baroness Ishimoto shares the 
pioneering spirit of the women who came on 
the Mayflower, of the women who pressed 
across the prairies in the covered wagons, 
of the women who sailed round the Horn to 
settle California in the fifties, of Clara Barton 
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and Florence Nightingale. She is at least gratulate the Baroness on having been born 
within the same charmed circle that encom vith such splendid opportunities for service 
passes such names as Simon Bolivar, John to her people, and we congratulate her again 
Pym, and Lafayette—to mention only a tew on the equally splendid way in which she has 
of those, known and unknown, who have de- = grasped and fulfilled those opportunities; fin- 
voted and sometimes sacrificed their lives to ally, we congratulate Japan on having a citi- 


the service of oppressed peoples zen at once so valuable in her own country 
we congratulate ourselves on for the good that she has done there and out 
for the good will she is 


her countrymen wherever 


In concluding, 
having had the privilege of meeting this gra- of her own country 
from another country (almost bound to create for 


ther world); we con- she may 


cious woman 
ro 


we might say from an 


* {2 co 


Ac quiring 3 Shorthand Speed at Home 
rding to the Methods of Miss Helen W. Evans of Gregg College, Chicago 
By Herman C. Kaysen 


Secretary to the President of New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 


IERE are five major steps in the you can write /y just as automatically as 
learning of shorthand—individual char- individual 6 and individual r, you have gained 
acters, combinations of characters, the second step in stenographic success. Pen- 
words, phrases, sentences It is the purpose manship drills the best means of a 
of this article to suggest th best-known quiring these 
methods of individual study at home for the 
acquiring of these various learning steps—ulti 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 


mately to result in better mastery of short 
hand. -_ ~~ > 
, a = 


All stenographers, experienced or inexpe 
rienced, must of necessity deal with individual, 


isolated letters, especially in the building up 1-2 1-2 
of new and unfamiliar words. Therefore, it 
is suggested when you first sit down to study ee es 


shorthand, or when you first sit down at your 
employer’s desk to take dictation, or just be 
fore a session of court opens, that you do 

few penmanship drills on individual letters (a 
few fundamental ones are given here). It is 
best if these drills are done to a snappy march, 


but the next alternative would be (which is Vs 
within everybody's power) to count out loud 
as you write 
. 1-2 1.2 -2 
= B-2-3-4 i 
»9 »? ’ ' 
P.2-3-4 P-2-3-4 etc. Most stenographers reach this stage of 


; 


: learning quite easily, and because of its im 

O fl é. x 0 portance, some good suggestions can be given 

Unless your principal aim is to perfect your 

control of certain outlines, do not write lines 

In shorthand there is a knack of writing and lines of one individual word; but take at 

certain combinations of letters—though only least two words, if not three or four, and 
after the individual letters are learned. When (Continued om page 313 
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Tue THIRD INGREDIENT 


From’ OPTIONS” Le . 
=By O. HENRY= 


(Copyright, 1908, Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc.) 


(Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the publishers) 
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By E. Litutan HutTcHInson 


Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Compan) 


New York City 


Continued from the January issue 


AST month we gave you the five simple 
basic rules governing capitalization, 
and specific rules for salutations and 
closings of letters, names of business products, 
items in bills and statements, nouns with num- 
bers, headings and titles of publications, com 
pound words, words in tables, and words fol- 
lowing a colon. But there are numerous other 
usages that have not yet been touched upon 
These we are presenting this month to round 
out the discussion. 


Resolutions 


In resolutions, capitalize the first words fol- 
lowing “Whereas” and “Resolved” 


Whereas, It had pleased God ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That 
COuotations 


Capitalize the first word of a direct quota- 
tion: 


The salesman telegraphed: “American Com 
pany opens new branch today.” 
Saying, “Good-bye, then,” she left. 


But do not capitalize the first word of an 
indirect quotation or the first word of a quota- 
tion that is grammatically joined to what pre- 
cedes, even if such a word begins a sentence in 
the original 

It is always safe to remember that “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” 
An animated sign will make people 

and listen.” 


“stop, look, 


Particles in Foreign Names 
When addressing correspondents having 
foreign names beginning with 


5 


le 


da 
la della in Italian names 
in French names di J 
de 
du von in German names 
d’ Van in Dutch names 


try, first, to ascertain, from the personal signa- 
ture of the correspondent, whether he himself 
capitalizes this prefix, joins it to the latter 
part of the name, runs all parts together, or 


how he signs it, because foreign names, in 


otten 


just 
their transition into English forms, are 


changed in many ways. For example, “De la 


Rue” may become “De Larue,” and finally 
“Delarue.” “Van der Bilt” may change to 
‘Vander Bilt” and then become “Vanderbilt.” 


Whatever form the owner of the name uses 
is the form that must be followed 

But if it 
correspondence, to ascertain this information, 
and if the correspondent is an Englishman or 


an American, all such prefixes should 


is not possible, as in originating 


be capi 


talized, except the “von” in German names 


Mr. Le Cour Mr. Joseph Da Costa 
Eleanor La Mar Sister ( Della Monica 
Dr. Ira De Camp Antonio Di Lonar 

Du Barry Shoes President Van Buren 
Dr. C. J. D’Alton Miss von Schlichten 


In correspondence addressed to persons of 


foreign birth—not merely of foreign ancestry 


the French and Italian prefixes are capitalized 
only when they are used without a preceding 
Christian name, professional title, or title of 
nobility ; whereas “von” is always written with 


a small letter and “Van” is usually capitalized 


M. (the abbreviation for Monsieur) de Maupassant 
De Maupassant Guy de Maupassant 

La Salle lean la Salle 

Le Sage Rene le Sage 

Della Robbia Luca della Robbia 

von Ritter Stephen Van Rensselaer 


The “O’” in Irish names is always followed 
by a capital letter 


O'Neill O'Brien 


“Mc” is always followed by a capital letter 
(with no intervening space), whereas “Mac” 
may be followed by a capital or not, according 
to the particular case. The following varia 
tions are typical: 

Maclean 
Macarthur 


MacLean 
MacArthur 


Mc Lean 
McArthur 


Honorary and Professional Titles 


Official titles of honor and respect are capi 
talized when they precede names 


Executive titles 


President E. L. Stevens Chairman Everett 
Secretary Jones Supervisor Wells 
Manager Hughes Inspector Duffy 
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Professional titles 
Professor A. S. Washburn State Engineer Green 
Civic titles 
Governor John G. Pollard 
Congressman Arthur R. Robinson 
Mayor John P. O’Brien 
Alderman A. J. Williams 
ex-Vice President Charles G 
(note the “ex” is not capitalized) 
Ramsey M ac De ynald 
Walter E. Edge 


Dawes 


Premier 
Ambassador 


Military titles 


General Charles P. Summerall 

Rear Admiral W. B. Franklin 
Lieutenant Commander Malcolm Mackenzie 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 


Religious titles 


Pope Pius 
Archbishop Edward D. Howard 
Reverend George Clarke 


Family titles 
Uncle John 


Cousin Ella 


follows the name, authorities 
The gen 


When the titl 
differ regarding the capitalization. 
eral preference, however, is not to capitalize 

E. L 
Stevens Dry 
Mr Everett, 


Executive 


Stevens, president of the 

Goods Company 
chairman of the 
ommiuttee 


Government officials, 
to capitalize titles 


high 
customary 


In the case of 
however, it is 
following names 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

the United States 


President-elect of 


Titles of less important Government officials, 
and of state and city officials should not be 
capitalized following the name 


John P. O’Brien, mayor of 
A. S. Brown, corporal 


New York 


In the address of a letter, however, a title 
following a name is capitalized 
Mr. Edward L. Stevens, President 
Stevens Dry Goods Company 
New York, New York 
When the title alone is used to take the place 
of a personal name, it should be capitalized 
The Chief Executive 


The President's message 


The Prince of Wales attended the ball 
His Honor the Mayor 

The Senator from Iowa 

The Pope's speech 


The Governor of Massachusetts 
His Excellency 


The Principal ruled 
Academic titles, whether spelled out or ab- 
breviated, following names are capitalized: 
Paul S. Lomax, Doctor of Philosophy 
Esther White, Master of Business 


Administration 


M.A., D.D., Ph.D., F.R.G.S., etc 
(Note: No space should appear between the letters 
of such degrees.) 
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When such titles are used in a general way, 
they should not be capitalized 


a master of arts 
Names of Organizations 


The common-noun element in the names of 
nstitutions, firms, clubs, departments, societies 
railroads, committees, 

should be capitalized: 


associations, schools, 


churches, etc 
End Debating Club Knights of Columbus 


Yale University 
Society for Prevention 


West 
Tidewater Oil Company 
Social Service Department 


George Washington High of Cruelty to Animals 
School Committee on Admissions 
Central Methodist Epis New York Central 


Railroad 


Association 


copal Church 
Retail Dry Goods 


common nouns when standing alone 
general sense are not capi- 


Such 
and used in the 


talized: 


This subject is suitable for the program of high 
school debating clubs 

The company passed its dividend 

Because of conditions social service depart 


ments are very busy 

But if the common noun is used in place of 
the full name in referring to a specific organi 
zation, it is usually capitalized 


The Company cannot allow this exception to 
its rules. 
The Railroad offers a 


The Bank will raise its rate of interest. 


special week-end fare 


Also in rules and reports of societies, names 
of officeholders are usually capitalized 


the Chairman , The Board of Directors 


Political, Fraternal, and Religious 
Organizations 


The designations of members of political, 
fraternal, and religious organizations, as well 
as the names of the parties, sects, or schools, 
should be capitalized : 

The Democrats are 
country. 

The Republican party advocates high tariff 

President Hoover is a Quaker, or Friend 

The High Church Episcopal 
church resembles the Roman Catholic service 

He belongs to the Modernistic school of painting 


very numerous in this 


service of the 


Streets, Buildings, Etc. 


The names of thoroughfares, parks, squares, 
buildings, hotels, etc., should be capitalized 

Central Park 

Times Square 

Park Central Hotel 

Grand Central Station 


Fifth Avenue 
Fulton Street 

Park Place 
Northern Boulevard 


General description of buildings, as “post 
office,” “library,” “high school,” should not be 
capitalized unless the single word has the value 
of a proper name. 

(Continued om page 322) 
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Personality Counts 


From “Your Job,” by Harocp Wuiyenead, London, England 
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The Ten Marks of an Educated Man 


He keeps his mind open on every question until the evidence is all in 


He always listens to the man who knows. 


He never laughs at new ideas. 


He cross-examines his day-dreams. 


He knows his strong point and plays it. 
He knows the value of good habits and how to form them 


He knows when not to think, and when to call in the expert to think for 


him. 
You can’t sell him magic. 


He lives the forward-looking, outward-looking life 








He cultivates a love of the beautiful. 


-—ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 
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A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG ——————— 


Some Correspondence with a Lieutenant 
Commander of the United States Navy 


NE of the fascinating 

incidents in the life of 

the editor is the corre- 
spondence that comes to his desk 
from all parts of the world 
from those who are genuinely 
interested in shorthand for its 
own sake. Shorthand is such an 
intimately human thing, when 
you think of it, that it is not 
surprising it has a tremendously 
gripping interest for nearly all 


take up the study of it. This interest 
is shown in thousands of ways. It was re 
flected in the correspondence we _ received 


from boys in the trenches who found time, 
literally between shots, to jot down some- 
thing in the mystic characters and to write 
us letters about how found time for 
study; in the correspondence that comes from 
the explorer in the Arctic regions; from the 
priest in the monastery; from the surgeon 
in the hospital; from the missionary in China 
or Africa; from the shorthand enthusiast in 
Australia or India, or wherever he may be 
and of whatever nationality, race, religion, or 
creed. Where there is language there is 
shorthand; and where language is written or 
spoken there is human interest, romance, life. 


they 


100 Per Cent in Four Months 


And that brings me down to some very 
interesting correspondence I had with Lieu- 
tenant Commander Gilbert P. Chase, now re- 
tired, of the United States Navy. The Com 
mander, who is a close student of science, 
is a writer on many subjects. In one of his 
first letters to me he said: 

“Four months ago 1 got your shorthand 
books. I started to learn the system without 
instruction—only the books—and to put it 
into use in my daily work. I make many 
notes every day. I have not had the time I 
would like to study and practice the exer- 








those who 





but I have kept right at 
it, getting a little more each day, 
until today I wrote 185 words 
in my notebook on an ordinary 
subject without choosing the 
words, saying just what came to 
me, and when I got through | 
found that I had not looked up 
iny words in the dictionary or 
elsewhere; I writing 100 
shorthand, with ease, 
with perfect accuracy, and with fairly 
speed, and with no other aid than the textbooks 

“It has been a great help to me, and just 
what I need. I felt sure of that when I took 
it up; but what was more than I expected 
at first, and what has me from 
time to time, is the perfection of the thing 
as an art and a science 
find such beauty, facility, and power of ex 
pression. It is truly a advancement 
when the pen in the hand can put the words 
on the paper as fast as they come from the 
tongue.” 


cises, 


was 
per cent 
rin ul 


astonished 
I never expected to 


great 


Commander Enjoys Shorthand 


This letter discloses a refreshing discovery 
by the Commander—that there is a medium 


for recording thought that imposes neither 
mental struggle nor manual handicap. How 
many have discovered what a boon short- 


hand is—how it helps us to get our thoughts 
down on paper as they come fresh from the 
brain! A naval officer with practi 
cal things—with mathematics, the handling 
of men, the science of navigation, the method 
ical records required by the regulations, and 
constant study to keep pace with the advance 
ment of his The Commander 
found a great utility in 
hand and writes of his experience 
“Gregg shorthand finds in my life the two 
prime reasons for the existence of anything 
in this 


deals 


professi mn. 


interest and short 


world, one of which is usually suf 
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ficient—Beauty and Usefulness. I have not 
had the time and opportunity for practice 
that I would like to have; but the more | 
know about the system, the more I find in it 
the embodiment of definite artistic and me- 
chanical ideals—those ideals that aim at per- 
fection in human endeavor 

“As to the dictionary, a word for myself. 
I have the dictionary habit with a vengeance. 
Time was when I found it irksome to go to 
the dictionary to clear up the meaning of a 
strange or unfamiliar word. During the last 
three or four years I have hunted them re- 
lentlessly. Now I catch words in the dic- 
tionary with the same relish that | kill 
mosquitoes. When I took up shorthand, I 
went after every obscure outline in the 
same way. I want to learn Gregg as it is. 
I don’t want to have a little Gregg mixed 
with something of my own invention. 

“For the last three years I have 
systematic writing 


made 


notes in a way, about 
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whatever impresses me most at the time. In 
one of my [ have written about two 
hundred different topics. I estimate from 
inspection that each topic is touched on three 
times on the average. Only four topics are 
mentioned more than ten times, the fre- 
quency for these being 31, 21, 16, and 10 
Shorthand is 31, about ten times the average, 
although I did not take up the subject until 
about three months after the book was 
started. That is an indication of how much 
I have been impressed with the evolution of 
shorthand in my life at this period.” 

This letter indicates the growing use of 
shorthand in the Commander’s life and how 
it multiplied the power of expression and in- 
creased his appreciation of its advantages 
With this came a natural desire to have 
others enjoy these benefits—a desire to extend 
the use of shorthand to the fullest. That 
spirit is an outstanding characteristic of offi 
cers in the United States Navy and Army 


books 


Sound Hints on Par. 1 


G OUND HINT 1.—Have someone pro 
nounce the following words to you until 
you are sure that your ear can immediately note 
the difference in sound between the two short 
hand vowel sounds @ and aw. You will no- 
tice that all the words in the drill 
contain the longhand vowel a. Since we write 
shorthand by sound, we must ignore the 
longhand spelling and, whenever we write a 
word containing an a that has the sound of 
6-hook instead of the 


second 


aw, we must use the 


large circle 


Drill on @ Sound 


¢ . pQy oo v- é 
far, calm, dark, mark, park, bargain, scarf, arm 


art, hard 


Drill on aw Sound 


Fc ‘A qc F 


< 2 - 
call, ali, salt, ball, talk, hail, small, tall, also, already 
Sound Hint 2,—The following drill on 


the sound of the past tense shows that the 
final syllable ed often has the sound of ¢. 








ed Expressed by t 


A a 


kicked, marked, attacked, wrecked, camped, gripped 


packed, tipped, lacked, tricked, reached, laughed 
ed Expressed by d 
” i g A ( ad 
— a“ 4 
2 A ¢ 


grieved, relwved, pledge 1. mentioned, live i, 
iged, saved, nagged 


Sound Hint 3.—The ¢ is silent in the com 


bination tch. 


tch Expressed by ch 


catch, kitchen, hatchet, ratchet, latch, match, 


stretch, sketch 


patch 
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Sound Hint 4 
to use the small circle for the vowel sound 
heard in ur in such words as those given in 
the following drills: 


ur Expressed by er 


hurry, hurried, hurt, turkey, nurse, church, urge 


murmur 


Sound Hint 5.—The letter y at the end of 


a word has the sound of i and, therefore, is 


written in shorthand with the small circle. 
Final y by Short-i 
2 Be «J 
eo oat - ‘ -, 
2 —_ < Ind 
y ¢ hi oa 


city, every, huis 


possibly, happy 


hurry, dairy, rainy, ready, handy 
any, sorry, study 
many, story 


tory, factory, 


Sound Hint 6.—The endings or and ar often 
have the sound of er. When they have this 
sound they are expressed by the circle writ- 
ten with left motion according to Par. 71. 
We follow sound, not spelling, remember 
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-It is generally more facile 
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ar, or-—er 


4 
edar, grammar factor auditor nor mayor 


visitor, debtor 


motor 


Upside-Down Couples 


ad 


read, deck need, Dean, rage, 
lack, friend, keep, gauge, jail, age, jar, help, forgive, 
peacn, 


rate, take, meet, team 


chet 


Every flier has to learn how to fly up 
side down before h 
Have any of you ever tried to write short- 


can qualify as a pilot 


hand upside down? (The last two words 
modify shorthand and not you.) Try this 
upside-down drill. Read it first as it is and 


then turn your Grecc Writer upside down 
and read the drill again.. You will find it 
interesting to experiment in a like way with 
other outlines. You will find many of them 
by turning your shorthand Manual upside 
down. Every page will have several outlines 


that will make words when inverted. 


An Interesting Comparison and Criticism 


HIS month we are giving you a very in- 
teresting opportunity to compare your 
own shorthand with that of another beginner 
as well as with that of the expert writer. On 
page 291 you will find a page of material on 
Chapters One and Two as written by our off 
cial plate writer. On page 290 you will find 
the same material written by Lee Blanchard 
after he had completed Chapter Three of the 
Manual in Mrs. Myra Moss’ class at the 
Roosevelt High School of Yonkers, New York. 
If your own notes after the same amount of 
study are as good as Lee’s, you may well be 
congratulated, because these are unusually 
good for a beginner—that is why we are re- 
producing them here. On the other hand, 
they do show some of the characteristic dif- 
ficulties of the beginner, which you should try 


to avoid. First, let us look at some of the 
outlines that are practically perfect, such, for 
instance, as the word go on the fourth line in 
the first column, the word make on line 12, the 
word game on line 14, the combination over 
and on line 5 of the second column, and the 
word neighbors on line 18. Although individu 
ally they are perfect outlines, it will be 
noticed that they vary to some extent in rela 
tive size, whereas the corresponding outlines 
in the model plate on page 291 preserve much 
greater relative uniformity. In other words, 
the beginner has the correct forms in his mind 
but as yet is unable to maintain the same scale 
of proportions from word to word. 

Notice that in the expert’s plate on page 291 
all the large circles, for example, are almost 
identical in size, with a few exceptions caused 
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Specimen of the notes of Lee Benham Blanchard, written when class was completing 
Chapter IIl of the Manual 
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Graded Business Letters 


On Chapters One and Two 
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Graded Business Letters 
On Chapter Three—I 
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Graded Business Letters 
On Chapter Three—il 
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by a difference in the type of joining. Again, 
in the expert’s plate all the small circles are 
the same size. 


Looking the Plate Over Critically 


Now let us examine the defects in the begin- 
ner’s plate. The pointing out of defects is al- 
ways a thankless job, but in this case should be 
fruitful of much help to you, for the chances 
are very strong that you will share most of 
these defects and if you are able to perceive 
them first in the writing of another, perhaps 
that will open your eyes to their existence in 
your own writing. 

There are several things which strike the 
eye at first glance. The first thing, which is, 
of course, characteristic of the beginner and 
scarcely avoidable, is the appearance of un- 
certainty. Even when the beginner knows the 
outline well he is likely to be hampered to 
some extent by a natural diffidence as he 
writes, resulting in outlines which plainly show 
the lack of confidence of the writer. Many 
beginners betray this lack of confidence by 
hesitating on the end of an outline, producing 
the characteristic “bump.” This young man 
has avoided that pitfall—go thou and do like- 
wise! 

Another frequently encountered symptom of 
this lack of confidence is to be found in the 
lack of straightness of the straight lines. It 
does seem at first thought that anyone should 
be able to make a straight line with little or no 
practice. As a matter of fact, however, ex- 
perience shows that the inexpert writer be- 
trays himself more readily by lack of straight- 
ness in straight lines than in any other way. 
While the majority of Lee’s straight lines are 
commendably straight, a number of them are 
noticeably flabby. Notice the d in the phrase 
to lead on line 13 of the first column. You 
will be able to pick out some similar outlines 
for yourself if you will examine the notes 
carefully. You may even find a few in your 
own notebook if you will look carefully 
enough. 


Other Points That Tell a Tale 


\nother characteristic of the beginner, which 
is displayed in Lee’s plate, is the unevenness 
of touch. The expert writer, using the same 
pressure at all times, obtains an evenness of 
line varied only by the fade-away stroke at 
the end of a character or by a slight thicken- 
ing of the long downward curves such as b 
and vw. Although this evenness or unevenness 


is not so conspicuous in the engraved speci- 
mens which you see here in the magazine, it 
does show noticeably in original pen-written 
shorthand. 

Aside from these broad general remarks ap- 
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plicable to the entire specimen, fault might be 
found in a few cases with individual outlines 
such as the phrase / feel, which is on line 10 
of the second column of Lee’s specimen. Com- 
pare the joining of the fel with the joining of 
the same characters in the same phrase on line 
7 of column 2 of the model plate on page 291. 
Then compare your own writing of the same 
combination. Compare the curve in the kr in 
the word increase on line 2, column 2, of Lee's 
specimen with the same curve as shown in the 
same word (the last word in the first column) 
of the other specimen on page 291. Then again 
compare your own version of the outline. 

Limitations of space prevent our carrying 
this fascinating comparison any further, but we 
have gone far enough to give you the idea. 
Copy this page yourself from the expert's 
plate on page 291. Then compare your speci- 
men outline by outline with the expert’s plate 
and with Lee’s plate. If your outline is nearer 
to the expert’s outline than Lee’s outline is, 
you may pat yourself on the back. If his 
outline is nearer the expert's outline than 
yours is, go ahead and practice until you at 
least equal Lee’s outline. Don’t let him stump 
you! 


oO° 
That Blend Project 


N the November Learner’s Department we 

gave some dictation material on the blends 
and suggested that you try your hand at pre- 
paring some similar material. You will re- 
call that we started you off with the following 
sentence, nearly every word of which will be 
found on page 73 of the Manual: “The band 
apparently planned to print plenty of bonds to 
buy the lands owned by the blind Indians.” 

Miss Dorothy Lukomske, a student in the 
Central High School of Bridgeport, Connect- 
icut, has submitted the following composi- 
tion, which she has packed full of blended out 
lines. It is an excellent example of what we 
had in mind and we are sure that the author 
has benefited greatly from the project. 


The band apparently planned to print plenty of 
bonds to buy the land owned by the blind Indians 
The Indian chief planned to prevent the selling of 
the land to the band. 

It may be said that the Indians were not wild but 
restive. Some were gentle, devout, and timid. They 
had positive motives in retaining the land of their 
childhood—the land of legends and hidden gold. 

Carpenters endeavored to make the captive Indians 
residences of timber on their lands. The Indians 
endeavored to defend their native custom and con- 
tinued to retain their old residences. They continued to 
believe that houses of timber were colder than tents. 

The band was defeated and the bondholders obtained 
a refund on their bonds. The Indians spent their 
time attempting to obtain freedom. In the autumn 
they appealed for a second grant of land, which was 
obtained. 
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Words on Parade 


By Cuaries E_sert RuHopes 








cereeerer ner 











wut 


ren, et 
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Magic 


HE typewriter has long been recognized 

as one of the truly indispensable instru- 

ments of modern civilization. Without 
it, the commerce of today would be impossible 
The telephone is its only rival in usefulness 
and importance. We have seen an amazingly 
universal use made of the writing machine 
since it was first invented, hardly more than 
half a century ago. But recently, with the 
advance made in other fields, inventors have 
borrowed the typewriter as the starting point 
for many other startling improvements. 

When the linotype was perfected—that ma 
chine which is the basis of modern journalism— 
the idea behind the typewriter keyboard was 
applied to the operating unit of that marvelous 
invention which revolutionized the printing 
art. Today a linotypist, sitting at his key 
board, can select and mould type at a rate 
rivalling a typist typing out a letter. There 
is litthe fundamental difference in operation; 
one depresses a key and makes an imprint on 
a sheet of paper; the other, depressing the 
same key, casts a metal type. 

Then, when the art of telegraphy was 
“stepped up” both in speed and in efficiency, the 
typewriter keyboard found new employment. 
Today, in the large central offices where mil- 
lions of words are sent daily over the wires, 
many of the telegraphers, instead of “pound- 
ing” out dots and dashes by hand, sit at a 
keyboard and “type” the messages on the 
wires in almost the same manner as they would 
a typewritten letter. At the other end of the 
wire, words—and not dots and dashes—come 
out on strips of tape which are pasted on a 
blank to become the finished message ready 
for delivery. 

The use of this automatic machine has 
spread from the telegraph office to the press 
and public. The modern teletype is a very 
effective part of the equipment of many of 
the large police forces of the country. In 
this system, for instance, a master type- 
writer is located at police headquarters, 
with receiving machines at strategically 
situated subordinate offices throughout the 
city or state. When an order or an alarm 
is to be broadcast to the force, the chief 
operator sits at the master typewriter, types 


Keys 


the order, and instantly in every branch 


office the order is typed off mechanically 


on the receiving machines—one of the most 
remarkable and valuable uses to which the 
typewriter has yet been put. It adds a 


hundredfold to the efficiency of any police 
system using it, in the apprehension of fleeing 
criminals and guarding against the perpe 
tration of crime generally 

But only within recent weeks have we 
learned that the inventors have harnessed 
the typewriter with the radio, and we read 
of the successful demonstration of the “micro 
wave radio typewriter,” which translates ele 
trical impulses into typed messages, direct 
from the keyboard of the typewriter int 
the aur 

“The machine works like a standard typ 
writer,” says the New York Times. “During 
the experiments, a typist operated the type 
writer keys at the transmitter. As each key 
was pressed, a cryptic flash was broadcast 
over an associated five-meter sending station.’ 
Three and three-quarters miles away (whic! 
was the distance over which the experiment 
was attempted) another transmitter caught 
the radio wave and relayed the impulses to the 
receiving decoder, which translated them into 
letters of the alphabet, reproducing exactly 
the original message. 

Among the many uses to which it is expect 
ed that the new instrument will be put is 
that of interoffice communication in large 
manufacturing plants and organizations, par 
ticularly those scattered over wide areas, s 
correspondence and reports can reach all de 
partments simultaneously 
reports, no more excuses that Uncle Sam 
and his mails are behind! 
writer will place the managing director besice 
the desk of every subordinate of the organiza 
tion. 

The system is also expected to provide for 
absolute secrecy of the information so broad 


No more delayed 


The radio-type 


cast, except of course to those legitimately 
“tuned in.” “If through long listening an 
eavesdropper managed to get some inkling of 
the messages being sent,” says one of the in- 
ventors, “it would avail him nothing, since by 
the turn of a switch we can change the sys- 
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tem to operate on different code keys as often 
as desirable.” 

Truly a remarkable instrument, and one that 
challenges our wildest imagination. Think of 
sitting down to one’s typewriter, in the quiet 
of one’s home, typing a message to a friend a 
hundred or a thousand miles away; having 
each typewriter click shot through the walls 
of our dwelling, hurtling through the ether, 
and coming off the typewriter platen of our 
friend, letter for letter and comma for comma 
as we fingered it—instantaneously. 

Imagine, likewise, one of our industrial lead- 
ers with headquarters in New York or Chi- 
cago saying to his secretary “Miss Jones, take 
this note, please. To all salesmanagers and de- 
partment heads—"” Miss Jones sits down to 
her master typewriter, swiftly moves her 
fingers across the keyboard, and in a thousand 
different salesrooms all over the country an 
automatic typewriter clicks and a sales bul- 
letin runs out of the machine—even while it 
is being dictated at headquarters ! 

As we learn our typewriting lesson today, 
who knows to what magic use we shall be put 
ting our skill tomorrow! 


eO° 


Da Vinciana 


EPRODUCTIONS of the very notes 

and sketches mentioned in the accompa- 
nying shorthand article on Leonardo da Vinci 
are to be found at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Hoboken, New Jersey, which has 
the largest collection of Da Vinciana in the 
country. 

An American engineer who was engaged in 
an engineering project in Italy became so in- 
terested in Da Vinci’s engineering genius that 
he began to collect reproductions of the mas- 
ter’s notebooks, with their sketches and draw- 
ings, which are in the various libraries and 
museums in Europe. To this invaluable col- 
lection he gradually added a very extensive 
library of books, articles, and clippings on 
the work and genius of Da Vinci. 

When this unique collection was presented 
to Stevens Institute a year ago, the Institute 
built a special wing for its library to house 
the treasure. 

It is thrilling, indeed, to study there Da 
Vinci's careful and accurate drawings, accom- 
panied by neat notes, for the designs of vari 
ous of our modern mechanical contrivances. 

There are also many anatomical drawings 
in the collection, which, when it is remem- 
bered that Da Vinci lived long before Har 
vey’s discovery—in 1628—of the circulation 
of the blood, are amazingly accurate. 

Indeed, Da Vinci may well be called “The 
Universal Genius.” —E. L. H. 
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Conducted by FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 







Transcription Ahead! 


“If you encounter no difficulties in your job, the office boy could take your place.” 


HIS is a month of much “shuffling” 

in schools. Some students are being 

moved forward to the dictation or 
speed classes, others, having graduated, are 
going into the business world to try their 
“steps” in a professional way. Figuratively 
speaking, many of you who up to this time 
have been going through. your “walking 
paces” in shorthand will now for the first 
time be made to try your speed and endurance 
in a “canter.” The expertness with which 
you perform will be determined solely by the 
amount of efficiency you have attained in the 
foundation work. 


On Your Own 


Transcription is one field in which your 
neighbor cannot help you—not without loss 
of efficiency in his own work and your loss 
of confidence in your own ability. Do not, 
therefore, call upon anyone else in your class 
to read a word for you nor help you in any 
way with the transcription project before 
you. No matter how unsatisfactory the first 
transcription results may be, let it be your 
own effort. You will improve; you are not 
expected to be perfect at the beginning, and 
the practice you get in rewriting, if you must, 
will strengthen your quantity output while 
you strive to increase the standard of quality 
Improvement in your work takes place grad- 
ually as your hand and mind get used to this 
new process of coordination. 


Strive for Proper Placement the “First Time 


You should from the beginning give care- 
ful consideration to the placement of the 
letter or article which is being transcribed, 
so that the finished transcript will be neat and 
well centered on the sheet. You will not do 
this so well the first few times—not until you 


have learned to “gauge” the amount of type 


written matter your notes will make his 
comes with experience. If the letter is short, 
consisting of only a few sentences, you will 


readily see that your margins should be wide 
—the typed lines short—to make a good 
looking letter. Use the marginal and tabu 
lator stops. They are wonderful labor- and 
time-saving devices, in addition to insuring 
uniform indentation of the proper number of 
spaces for paragraphs each time 

If you make a transcript and think you can 
improve on the first copy by arranging it more 
attractively on the letterhead or paper, if you 
have the time, rewrite it, keeping your first 
copy, too, so that you can see what your 
production is as well as the quality of your 
transcription. But right here let me emphati 
cally warn you that you must not risk losing 
your first job by forming the disastrous habit 
of making “rough drafts” of your transcripts 
first, to be recopied later. It is a serious loss 
of time and valuable stationery, and is only a 
crutch that prevents your learning what your 
true ability is, which, when removed, leaves 
you sadly floundering in a sea of fear, of lack 
of confidence. 


“Stepping Up” Transcription 


Learn quickly to make the first transcript 
of your notes a practical piece of work that 
a business man will be willing to pay you 
for; remember a day's dictation in some of 
fices means seventy-five to a hundred letters 
a day—and then some! If you take a whole 
period to make a perfect copy of a short 
selection for transcription, it is very evident 
that you are sacrificing speed and production 
and this is a bad habit to get int You 
should be accurate—-as accurate as is consist 
ent with normal speed—and improve on that 
accuracy until you are letter perfect. 
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The best way to “step up” your transcription 
right from the start is to hold before you the 
idea that your teacher is now your employer. 
The dictation assignments which are given to 
you should be taken just as seriously as if a 
salary depended upon it. The efficiency of this 
operation hinges upon serious deportment, 
alert mind, and quick response, coupled with 
intelligent handling of details, such as making 
the paper and machine ready, inserting car- 
bons, setting marginal and tabular stops, etc., 
all of which is a definite part of your training 
now. You cannot know the strength and 
power within you until put to the test in 
some emergency. The successful man or 
woman is the one who regards everything he 
or she is called upon to do as an emergency 
calling for his or her best effort. 


More Than 1,600 Lines in an Hour 


| have in mind an occurrence in this office 
a few years ago. Of course, let it be known 
that a very important requisite in this work 
is being able to meet an emergency. There 
can be no getting into a rut here. 

But to my story. About four o'clock one 
afternoon one of our stenographers was given 
a ten-line letter to be mailed to 125 people. 
The dictation was concluded with, “Let me 
have them right away.” “Right away” meant 
before “quitting time” to her! (She was new 
and took her work very seriously then!) Al- 
most in tears she attacked her typewriter 
with a vigor that certainly meant business. 
We noticed that not all was well and asked 
her what she was doing. She broke down 
as she answered that she had to get those 
letters out by five o'clock and she was afraid 
she couldn’t do it. 

We called another one of our rapid typists 
to the task and decided that if we made a 
little “contest” out of it they might possibly 
be finished in time. On their mettle then, 
each endeavored to set the faster pace. The 
office hummed with the rhythmic staccato of 
typewriter keys. Soon the other typists like- 
wise found their own rhythm “stepped up” to 
fit the occasion. Letterheads and envelopes 
were inserted and removed with professional 
regularity. Not a word was spoken; such 
occasions command respect and even rever- 
ence in the office! 

Twilight, for it was winter, displaced the 
light of day, and someone stealthily moved to 
the switches to turn on the light. We felt 
our own breath coming in quick little gasps 
in the intensity of that hour. The interna- 
tional typewriting contest hour had not the 
excitement and suspense of this one. This 
was real! Would they make it? Life and 
death did not depend on it, nor even a job, 
but even should they lose, if they did their 
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best, we knew they would feel an exultation 
of happiness that would have been missed 
had they failed to try. We mentally remarked 
as we noted the rosy glow mounting the 
cheeks of these two artist-typists that the 
typewriter companies certainly overlooked a 
precious bit of advertising when they failed 
to call attention to the possibilities of the 
typewriter as a beauty aid! Four-thirty! We 
surreptitiously stole a glance to see if we 
could determine how things were coming. 
Serious faces were now flooded with another 
light—confidence—but not an eye was lifted 
from the work. We knew they were going 
to do it, and actually found ourselves wish- 
ing so hard for them that we got a head- 
ache! 

Four forty-five! Eileen looked up, and we 
encountered a bright smile. 

“Going to make it?” 

“You bet!” 

Gertrude’s face relaxed in a smile, but the 
intensive pounding went on. Four fifty-five 
and 125 letters beautifully typed on snowy 
white stationery, with envelopes neatly at- 
tached, were ready to be carried to the desk 
of the managing editor! 

Were they glad they did it? No need to 
ask. Two very proud young people received 
the personal thanks and commendation of Mr. 
Swem next day, and they will tell you that 
it was worth it. 


Make Ready for Emergencies Now 


That is an illustration of what I mean by 
“an emergency.” The exhilaration that comes 
with satisfactory performances in a test like 
that will do much to increase your love of 
your work and your proficiency in it. Culti- 
vate now, then, the habit of depending upon 
yourself. Suppose you did not get a word 
of the dictation or have an outline that you 
cannot read. You will not be helped by ask- 
ing Mary or John to tell you what it is. 
If you did not hear, ask your teacher. He'll 
be glad to give you the missing information. 
If your notes are written so poorly that you 
cannot read them, you have a more serious 
problem on your hands than merely transcrib- 
ing that letter or article or finding some kind- 
hearted classmate to do it for you! You will 
have to learn to write shorthand so that you 
can read it. That is what we have been tell- 
ing you to do in these pages for the past few 
months: The basic principles of shorthand 
theory and penmanship are the foundation 
upon which dictation and transcription speed 
and accuracy are built, and they must be mas- 
tered thoroughly at the beginning. If you have 
failed to do this, you had better spend more 
evenings at home from the dance practicing 
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until your notes show the necessary improve- 
ment, because you will never become more 
than a mediocre stenographer, if that, with- 
out the ability to write good notes! 

Recently we dined with a young lady writer 
and business executive who aroused our es 
pecial interest when she told us that she 
reached her present success “via shorthand.” 
Questions came tumbling fast, for we wanted 
to know “how and _ where 
and when!”. “Oh, I was doing 
stenographic work and had 
taught shorthand for a couple 
of years in the Evening. High 
School when President Hoover, 
then head of the Food Ad- 
ministration Board, needed 
someone to report him, and 
since there are so few stenog- 
raphers with reporting speed I 
got the job. Oh, I was pretty 
good!” With that sprightly 
remark she modestly concluded 
her narration for the time be- 
ing, but sometime we hope to 
have the “whole story” from 
her own pen for you to read 
in these columns. It should be 
interesting as well as inspiring! 


Good Notes Plus Good Typing 
Make Transcribing Easy 


It is perfectly obvious to us 
after years of experience and 
observation that, bar the first 
few attempts when the mind and 
muscles must get used to the 
new operation, the only rea- 
son why a student cannot 
make a perfect transcript of 
his notes the first time he 
tries it is because he is 


not writing shorthand well Contest 
enough to read fluently, or This 
does not have his typewriting 


sufficiently under control to 








Who Will Win 
This 
New School Trophy 
in the Annual O.G.A. 


Your Specimen of This Copy Must Reach Us by March | to Be 
Entered in the Annual O. G. A. Contest 


(The regular monthly Certificate Test for February appears on page 302 


There is no more uplifting habit than that of bearing a hopeful mind, of expecting that 
things are going to turn out well and not ill; that we are going to be successful, not fail; 
that, no matter what may or may not happen, we are going to be happy. 

The man who is endowed with gréat expectancy and is determined to reach his goal, 
let what will stand in his way, by this very resolution reaches the height of his desire. 

Dream on, therefore, and work, with the view to making those dreams come true; keep 
alert to the value of your labor. Vision, hope, and effort may spell success for you 
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be able to type accurately what he reads. If it 
is the typewriting that troubles him, he needs 
to give attention to typing practice that be- 
gets correct fingering, stroking, and rhythm 
lf his shorthand is faulty he should spend 
sufficient time on it each day in corrective 
practice to increase his skill. Shorthand is 
easy to learn, and the most useful accom 
plishment you can imagine, as many attest 

The O. G. A. Contest Copy is 
ideal for practice, embracing as 
it does the most important sim 
ple combinations that form the 
basis of our spoken languags 
If a particular character or 
combination of characters gives 
trouble, practice it until you 
feel that you have mastered it. 
One week's intensive practice 
on the O. G. A., if you practice 
regularly each day, will do more 
to improve your speed and ac 
curacy in taking dictation and 
transcribing your notes than 
any other one thing which we 
could recommend. 


Now Is Your Chance! 


Write to win. There is no 
place for half-hearted effort. 
[he rewards in school honors 
and in choice jobs go to the 
young men and women who set 
out to win them. You can have 
them. Someone has said that 
no ability ever goes unrecog- 
nized or unrewarded, and if it 

does it is probably through 

that person’s own fault. 
Resolve, too, to become 

proficient in the transcrip- 

tion class. See how quickly 


Closing you can reach the point where 
Month you can turn out mailable 
2 letters and make “produc 


tion.” Now is your chance! 
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February Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking and insure 
accuracy in making out certificates. February copy is good as membership tests only until March 25, 1933.) 


O. G. A. Writing Test 


This is a test of your ability to write shorthand 
smoothly, fluently, and accurately. It can be written 
by any student who has completed the first eight 
chapters of the Manual. Before submitting it for 
the Certificate of Membership in the Order of Gregg 
Artists, practice this test as often as you like, and 
until you have produced a copy in your best writing 
style. Ask your teacher to criticize your notes as 
you practice. 


People often say that they cannot find time 
to improve themselves by reading and study- 
ing. We may not “find time,” but we can 
“make” time. 

If one man with the weight of a kingdom 
on his mind, thought it necessary to make 
time to improve himself, always carrying a 
book in his pocket, lest an unexpected spare 
moment slip from his grasp, to what should 
we common mortals not resort to save the 
precious moments? 

There are few of us who lead such busy 
lives that we cannot spend at least a few 
minutes, half an hour or an hour out of the 
twenty-four for the mind’s improvement. 


O. A. T. Typing Test 


Junior Test 


Anyone studying typewriting in school or by him- 
self may try this plain copy test. Practice the test 
until you have a specimen that represents your very 
best work before submitting it for the certificate. 


See how effectively you can arrange the title on 
this tribute to Washington, which makes a fitting close 
to our Bicentennial celebration of his birth. Type 
the test either single or double space, as you choose. 


A Tribute to George Washington by Wash- 
ngton Irving, from the Concluding Remarks 
of Irving’s “Life of Washington” 1859. The 
character of Washington may want some of 
those poetical elements which dazzle and 
delight the multitude, but it possessed fewer 
inequalities, and a rarer union of virtues than 
perhaps ever fell to the lot of one man. Pru- 
dence, firmness, sagacity, moderation, an over- 
ruling judgment, an immovable justice, cour- 
age that never faltered, patience that never 
wearied, truth that disdained all artifice, mag- 
nanimity without alloy. It seems as if Provi- 
dence had endowed him in a preéminent de- 
gree with the qualities requisite to fit him 
for the high destiny he was called upon to 
fulfll—to conduct a momentous revolution 
which was to form an era in the history of 
the world, and to inaugurate a new and un- 
tried government, which, to use his own 
words, was to lay the foundation “for the 
enjoyment of much purer civil liberty, and 
greater public happiness, than have hitherto 
been the portion of mankind.” 


The fame of Washington stands apart from 
every other in history; shining with a truer 
lustre and a more benignant glory. With 
us his memory remains a national property, 
where all sympathies throughout our widely- 
extended and diversified empire meet in uni- 
son. Under all dissensions and amid all the 
storms of party, his precepts and example 
speak to us from the grave with a paternal 
appeal; and his name—by all revered—forms 
a universal title of brotherhood—a _ watch- 
word of our Union. 

“It will be the duty of the historian and 
the sage of all nations,” writes an eminent 
British statesman (Lord Brougham), “to 
let no occasion pass of commemorating this 
illustrious man, and until time shall be no 
more, will a test of the progress which our 
race has made in wisdom and virtue, be de- 
rived from the veneration paid to the im- 
mortal name of Washington.” 


Senior Test 


This test is for the advanced ‘yping students who 
already hold their Junior O. A. T. Certificates and 
have p d the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. There are two separate pages to be 
prepared in this test—the letter from your Health 
Commissioner, and the tabulation showing the distri- 
bution of our currency (see copy on page 304). 
Type a letterhead to represent that of your State 
rtment of Health, gs names of Commissioner, 
and Deputy Commissioner, Secretary, and Executive 
Officer, and supply date for letter. Then go ahead 
with this copy, single space, paragraphing as you copy. 





Dear Madam: The present decrease in the 
per capita consumption of milk and milk prod- 
ucts in many families, due to curtailed in- 
come, is viewed with grave concern by health 
authorities, who fear that there may be a 
consequent impairment of health. With lim- 
ited family budgets it is more than ever im- 
portant to give careful attention to the ex- 
penditure for food. Milk is the most nearly 
complete food and is the most valuable of all 
foods in making up the deficiencies of others, 
as well as insuring an all-around adequate 
diet. Its calcium, alone, is worth many times 
the cost of the milk, since bones, teeth, and 
many organic functions are dependent upon 
calcium for their maintenance. It is practi- 
cally impossible to consume a sufficient amount 
of other food materials to yield the equiva- 
lent of what may be obtained with ease and 
economy in milk. Milk should, therefore, 
form an important part of the diet for every 
individual, and particularly for growing chil- 
dren. A pint of milk a day for each adult, 
and a quart a day for every child, not entirely 
as a beverage, but with cereals, in cooked 
foods, desserts, and in the form of dairy prod- 
ucts, is a desirable investment for a balanced, 
healthful diet. Very truly yours (supply sig- 
nature) Commissioner of Health 
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February Competent Typist Test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of 
strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words 
written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accom- 
panying figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


His first theft marked Buck as fit to 
survive in the hostile Northland environ- 
ment. It marked his adaptability, his 
capacity to adjust himself to changing 
conditions, the lack of which would have 
meant! swift and terrible death. It 
marked, further, the decay or going to 
pieces of his moral nature, a vain thing 
and a handicap in the ruthless struggle 
for existence. It was all well enough in 
the Southland,? under the law of love 
and fellowship, to respect private prop- 
erty and personal feelings; but in the 
Northland, under the law of club and 
fang, whoso took such things into ac- 
count was a foo/,3 and in so far as he ob- 
served them he would fail to prosper. 

Not that Buck reasoned it out. He was 
fit, that was all, and unconsciously he 
accommodated himself to the new mode 
of life. All his days,* no matter what the 
odds, he had never run from a fight. But 
the club of the man in the red sweater 
had beaten into him a more fundamental 
and primitive code. Civilized, he could 
have died for a moral® consideration, say 
the defense of Judge Miller's riding 
whip; but the completeness of his de- 
civilization was now evidenced by his 
ability to flee from the defense of a moral 
consideration and so save® his hide. He 
did not steal for joy of it, but because 
of the clamor of his stomach. He did not 
rob openly, but stole secretly and cun- 
ningly, out of respect for club and fang 
In short, the things? he did were done 
because it was easier to do them than not 
to do them. 

His development (or retrogression) 
was rapid. His muscles became hard as 
iron and he grew callous to all ordinary 
pain. He achieved* an internal as well as 
external economy. He could eat any- 
thing, no matter how loathsome or in- 
digestible; and, once eaten, the juices of 
his stomach extracted the last least 
particle of nutr/ment;® and his blood 


carried it to the farthest reaches of his 
body, building it into the toughest and 
stoutest of tissues. Sight and scent be- 
came remarkably keen, while his hearing 
developed such acwteness!® that in his 
sleep he heard the faintest sound and 
knew whether it heralded peace or peril. 
He learned to bite the ice out with his 
teeth when it collected between his toes; 
and when he was thirsty"! and there was 
a thick scum of ice over the water hole, 
he would break it by rearing and striking 
it with stiff forelegs. His most con 
spicuous trait was an ability to scent the 
wind and forecas/!? it a night in advance 
No matter how breathless the air when 
he dug his nest by tree or bank, the wind 
that later blew inevitably found him to 
leeward, sheltered and snug. 

And not only did he learn! by experi 
ence, but instincts long dead became alive 
again. The domesticated generations fell 
from him. In vague ways he remembered 
back to the youth of the breed, to the 
time the wild dogs ranged m'* packs 
through the primeval forest and killed 
their meat as they ran it down. It was no 
task for him to learn to fight with cut 
and slash and the quick wolf snap. In 
this manner had fought forgotten'® an 
cestors. They quickened the old life 
within him, and the old tricks which they 
had stamped into the heredity of the 
breed were his tricks. They came to him 
without effort or discovery, as though 
they'® had been his always. And when, 
on the still cold nights, he pointed his 
nose at a star and howled long and wolf 
like, it was his ancestors, dead and dust, 
pointing nose at star and howling down 
through"? the centuries and through him 
And his cadences were their cadences 
the cadences which voiced their woe and 
what to them was the meaning of the 
stillness, and the cold, and dark. (3588 
strokes) —From “The Call of the Wild,” 
by Jack London 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 
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Rearrange the following table under three main heads so as to show what class of money and how much is in 
(1) U. S. Treasury, (2) in the Federal Reserve Banks, (3) in circulation. 


This chart shows amount of total currency in the United States. 


“Subsidiary silver” 


means dimes, halves and quarters; “minor coin” means nickels and pennies. 


$11,199,000,000—-TOTAL CURRENCY OF JU. S. 
SUBSIDIARY SILVER 


GOLD COIN AND BULLION 
In U. S. Treasury $3,050,000,000. 
In Federal Reserve Banks $768,000,000. 
In Circulation $447,000,000. 
GOLD CERTIFICATES 
In Federal Reserve Banks $720,000,000. 
In Circulation $624,000,000. 
SILVER DOLLARS 
In U. S. Treasury $501,000,000. 
In Federal Reserve Banks $9,000,000. 
In Circulation $29,000,000. 
SILVER CERTIFICATES 
In Federal Reserve Banks $129,000,000. 
In Circulation $360,000,000. 
TREASURY NOTES OF 1890 
In Federal Reserve Banks $1,000,000. 
In Circulation $1,000,000. 
NATIONAL BANK NOTES 
In U. S. Treasury $17,000,000. 
In Federal Reserve Banks $29,000,000. 
In Circulation $816,000,000. 


Fountain Pen 


Florence E. Streb, East High 
School, Rochester, New York 


Gold Pin 

Julia Zercher, Stevens High 
School, Lancaster, Pennsy! 
vania 

Eda Mae Joseph, Cogswell 
Polytechnic College, San 
Francisco, California 

Lillian Goldberg, High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Mary Nickrash, St. Peter's 
Commercial High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Lydia Greene, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, 
Il inois 

Margaret Anderson, High 
School, Elgin, Illinois 

Mildred Woolley, Allen High 
School, New Orleans, Loul 
siana 

Carmen Julia, Central High 
School, Santuree, Puerto 
Rico 

Mary Claffey, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut 


Silver Pin 


Allegheny 
Pittsburgh, 


Irene Lazarus, 
High School, 
Pennsylvania 


In U. S. Treasury $12,000,000. 
In Federal Reserve Banks $37,000,000. 
In Circulation $257,000,000. 


MINOR COIN 


In U. S. Treasury $5,000,000. 
In Federal Reserve Banks $8,000,000. 
In Circulation $113,000,000. 

UNITED STATES NOTES 
In U. S. Treasury $3,000,000. 
In Federal Reserve Banks $54,000,000. 
In Circulation $289,000,000. 


FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 


In U. S. Treasury $5,000,000. 
In Federal Reserve Banks $224,000,000. 
In Circulation $2,689,000,000. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK NOTES 
In Circulation $2,000,000. 


eO°e 


O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


Jeremiah Trace, High School, 
Steelton, Pennsylvania 

Blanca E. Becerra, Central 
High School, Santurce, 
Puerto Rico 

Winona E. Herbst, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Amelia Hartos, High School, 
Garfield, New Jersey 

Margaret Ferry, Barnes Com- 
mercial School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Fayyek Boctor, American Mis- 
sion School, Alexandria, 
Egypt 

Ruth Hughson, Roxbury High 
School, Succasunna, New 
Jersey 

Ann Lseehr, Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey 

Dorothy RB. Koslofski, West- 
ern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Mary Friedlinghaus, Sacred 
Heart Commercial School, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Catherine Chulyak, High 
School, Altoona, Pennasyl- 
vania 

Louise Stibol, Junior-Senior 
High School, Princeton, 
New Jersey 

George J. Meyers, St. Augus- 
tine Comercial High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 


Nancy Davis, High School, 
Shawano, Wisconsin 

Eleanor Guilkey, South High 
School, Columbus, Ohio 

Howard M. Yohe, High 
School, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Olive Moss, Roosevelt High 
School, Wyandotte, Michi- 


gan 
Harry Collins, High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, Michi- 


gan 
Helen Boxey, High School, 
Marceline, Missouri 


Bronze Pin 


Harriet Meade, High School, 
Danbury, Connecticut 

Dorothy Brown, High School, 
Beverly Hills, California 

Ruth Ramsey, Kinman Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, 
Washington 

Kathryn Brown, Arthur Hill 
High Schoo!, Saginaw, 
Michigan 

Catherine Adams, Springfield 
Township High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Josephine Garechana, High 
School, Boise, Idaho 

Helen Beals, High School, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 

Edith Shepherd, High School, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Doris Wilson, High School, 
Kingsburg, California 


Ruth Gregory, Memorial 
School, Millbrook, New 
York 

Signe Rasmussen, Pacific 
Business University, Port 
land, Oregon 

Frances Roberts, Tamalpais 
High School, Sausalito, 
California 

Mary Fraser, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, San 
Antonio, Texas 

Dorothy Ramberg, Merrill 
High School, Hutchinson, 
Minnesota 

Madeleine Maynard, Notre 
Dame School, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island 

Vera Chatwin, Frances Wolyns 
and Kathryn Taylor, High 
School, Bell, California 

Helen Bertrand, Glendale 
Secretarial School, Glen- 
dale, California 

Willie Oplotnik, High 
School, Girard, Kansas 

Naomi A. Curtis, Bowling 
Green State College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio 

Kathlyn Fiedler, Humboldt 
College, Minneapolis, Min- 
hesota 

Carroll Adams, High School, 
Olympia, Washington 

Helen Lucas, Community 
High Schooi, West Frank- 
fort, Tllinois 


(To be continued next 
month) 
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CURIOUS CLIPDINES 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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A *Talent Teaser” Contest 


Ten Prizes for the Best Transcripts of this Article on A New Rubber Source 
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OR a long time our friends have been these prizes? Transcribe neatly, accurately, 
: teasing us to award prizes to those who and artistically the February “Talent Teaser” 
work out our “Talent Teasers.” Now our given above. This would have been an ordinary 


friends’ teasing has brought success, just as 


you will find success in transcribing this 

“Talent Teaser” if you are equally persistent. 

To each of the writers of the ten best 

papers will be given a Gregg Dollar Fountain 

: Pen, and that's a mighty useful prize for 
f any shorthand writer! 

} What do you have to do to win one of 


shorthand plate, except that the printer hap- 
pened to drop a monkey wrench on it. At least, 
we will make believe that is what happened. 
In any event, there is, as you will immediately 
see, a path broken through the jungle of 
shorthand outlines in this plate, which means 
that some outlines may be entirely missing, 
while many others are badly mangled. Still, 
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patience and will enable you to 
make a complete transcript of the plate. This 
is more than a puzzle. It is a very prac 
tical exercise in shorthand transcribing. Many 


a time in school or in business you will find 


intelligencs 


just 


an outline either omitted or so distorted it 
might almost as well have been omitted. When 
this happens, don’t give up; use your head! 


Chis contest gives you a chance to develop 
he art of reading outlines that aren't there, 
or that only half there. A good deed is 
its own reward, and nothing can reward your 
the added skill which you 
trom practicing However, just to 
add a little spice to the practice, we are offer 


are 


11 


effort so fully as 


derive 
ing these ten prizes for the writers of the ten 
best 

All Gregg 
employees of the Gregg Publishing Company 
t take part. We hoping 
your transcripts will rival in number the 
specimens for the O.G.A. Contest which are 


papers. 


writers except teachers and 


eligrble to are 


are 


due the same date—March 1 
Rules of Contest 

The rules of the contest are given below 
Remember that, as a secretary, one of your 
most important duties will be the following 
of instructions. Therefore, don’t blame us 
when we count it against you if you break the 
rules 

(1) A Gregg Dollar Fountain Pen will be 
sent to each of the ten writers submitting the 
ten papers adjudged best by the board of 
judges. The board of judges shall consist of 


Guy S. Fry, Rupert P. SoRelle, and Louis A 
Leslie. The shall be 
onsidered final. 


decision of the judges 


basis of 


each paper on the 


(2) In rating 
paper, 60 points shall 


100 points for a pertect 
be allowed for the accuracy of the transcript, 
x0) for the 


of the typewriting, and 10 


points neatness, accuracy, and 


points tor 


artistry 


Key to Last Month’ 


Wuy Tuey Cau 


his expression originally came from the allowance 
that a gave his wife to purchase pins. At 
me time pins were dreadfully expensive, so that 


wealthy people could afford them, and they were 


husband 


miy i 
saved so carefully that in those days you could not 
have looked along the pavement and found a pin 
that you happened to be in need of, as you can and 
ften do today 
By a curious law the manufacturers of pins were 
ullowed to sell them only on January 1 and 2 of 
! When those days came around the womer 
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} 
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rm accurat with wh e < 

w the les ot the conte 

(3) All transcripts must be typewritten. In 
the upper right-hand corner of each paper 
shall be typewritten 

l. The contestant’s name 

2. The contestant’s home address 

3. The contestant’s school, if any 

4. The name of contestant’s shorthand 
teacher. This must be done whether the paper 
is submitted individually or as one of a club 

(4) Papers must be addressed Talent Teaser 
Contest, THe Grecc Writer, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. and must reach 
this office on or before March 1, 1933. We 
cannot acknowledge receipt of contest papers 
and cannot make any other report on contest 
papers, except that which will be published i 
THe Grecc Writer for the month of April 
Winning contestants will be notified by mail 
as soon as the contest is decided 

(5) No fee of any kind is required for 
entrance in this contest. In case of a tie, eac 
of th ne contestant ill re » the full 
i the tying itestants wi receive the tul 
prize 

How Do You Stand? 

We have been wondering how many of you 
are checking up your transcripts of these 
“Teasers” when the keys appear the following 
month, and how you find yourselves rating 


Why not add a line in submitting your con 
test entry just to satisfy our curiosity ? 
And are you all getting double service from 


these plates by writing the keys into short 
hand and checking back with the original 
plates? That makes a fine test of your pen 
manship as well as your theory in comparison 
with our experts’ writing. How do you stand 
. soy 1 T : 99 

Ss alent easer 

It Pin Money 

got pin money from their husbands and went out 


and got their 


Pins have bex 


pins 


me so very cheap in these days that 


we are rather careless with them, but the expressio 
is continued to live 

Pins were known and used as long ago as 1347 
A.D They were introduced into England in 154 
In 1824 an American named Might invented a 
machine for making pins which enabled them to be 
manufactured cheaply About fifteen hundred tons 
1 iron ar l br iss are ma £ into | ! eve y ‘fa i? 
the United States Sclected 
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Redeeming Mutilated Currency 
From “The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money” 
By Water O. Woops 


Treasurer of the United States 


[One of each pair of words in type is correct in the place it appears; select the proper one as you read along. This article is 
adapted to the vocabulary of all students who have completed the eighth Chapter of the Manual.] 
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and € 
HERE an3 THERE —__ 
in the Office Equipment Field, ] 


owes 


News gleaned about all that which 


\ 


oes in the modern office and a word now 


and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 


O type- 
writer 
operator 
can any longer 
be excused for 
not keeping a 
machine in 


shape. The 
United Distrib- 
utors, Inc., of 
Detroit, Michi- 


gan, has devised 
a combination 
package for the 
use of the typist 
known as the 
“Steno Aide” 
kit. Included is 
a platen re- 
newer ; a platen 
grinder ; cleaner 
for removing of 
gummed ink; ribbon renewer to revitalize the 
typewriter ribbon by redistributing the dye; 
a polish for enamel and lacquer surfaces of 
office machines; typewriter oil; rotary brush 
for typewriter type. That’s a pretty good 
selection, but I see they did not include gum 
for chewing, so a typist is evidently not sup- 
posed to use that around the office! 


cae 


E found in Management Methods a most 
interesting write-up of the mammoth 
“filing machine” pictured on this page. 

The filing system contains records of four 
million persons and by its ingenious make-up 
eliminates the protracted walking of filing 
clerks and facilitates rapid filing by concen- 
trating the file drawers into blocks seventeen 
high that are provided with movable 
work-tables, as you can see 

These files contain the records of the per- 
sons covered by Czechoslovakia’s Disability 
and Old Age Insurance, and are housed in 
the Social Insurance Department at Prague. 

When this department took over the rec 
ords there were delivered to it about 18 
million vouchers for the years 1926-1930. At 
present this central office receives for filing 


rows 





The File Clerk's Paradise 


In Insurance Department at Prague 








over 4 million 
vouchers a year. 
The new files 
are in eight 


blocks, four on 
each side of the 


room. Each 
block is 17 
drawers high 
and 20 draw 


ers wide—2,720 
drawers in all 
They are car 
ried by a steel 
supporting con 
struction, built 
to support the 
unusual weight 
The 
which are near- 
feet 
con- 


drawers, 


ly eleven 
deep, are 
sheet steel and mounted for easy 
operation on eight ball bearings Immedi- 
ately in front of these huge banks of file 
drawers are placed the clerk’s movable work- 


structed of 


tables. These resemble the ladders so fa 
miliar in shoe stores, except that the work 
tables are mounted in vertical frames. The 


work-table, with the clerk’s seat, looks much 
like a craneman’s cab. This work-table moves 
up and down in the frame by electric power, 
frame moves by the same power 
across the face of the files foth the frame 
and the work-table can be set in motion simul 
Automatic brakes ensure the safe 
tl The file draw 
ers are pulled in and out of their cabinets 
by foot pedals operated by the clerk. 

A touch on the electric controls takes the 
clerk quickly to any file drawer he needs and 
the main portion of his time is spent, not in 
walking around, but in actual filing. 


and the 


taneously. 
operation of this mechanism 


> 


zodiac and planetary 

symbols, signs of calculations, etc., are to 
be found on a typewriter constructed for the 
use of astrologers who wish to combine astro- 


logical signs with a regular correspondence 


HE Signs of the 





ee wee s, 


Be ce 
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typewriter. The machine has twenty-six small 
characters and thirty different symbols, among 
which are the six Greek letters of most im- 
portance in calculations. (What are the six 
Greek letters, do you know?) There is also 
a large carriage 
for the writing 
of tables. Busse 
& Hefti, of Ber- 
lin, Germany, 
are the makers. 


. 
HILE 


looking over 
Office Appliances 
recently we came 
across _ pictures 
of some original 
designs in busi- 
ness furniture 
created by ar- 
tists in Paris. 
Metal chairs and 
tables, designed 
and executed by Louis 
Sognot and Charlotte 
Alix, were made for 
an office room at a 
chemical factory not 
far from Paris. The 
tables are of metal 
and the chairs of 
metal upholstered in 
Fabrikoid. What do 
vou think of them? 


on 


NEW solid 

graphite pencil 
for desk use has been 
introduced by the Jo 
seph Dixon Crucible 
Company. The graph 
ite is enamelled in 
colors so that the pen- 
cil cannot soil the 
fingers. A metal pointer is used to prevent 
the fingers from touching the graphite at the 
exposed end. The pencils are 5% inches long 
and can be pointed in any pencil sharpener. 
They are available in soft and medium tex- 


tures. 
7° 


ROM Stockholm comes the information 
that the English auditors now investi- 
gating Ivar Kreuger’s affairs were working 
in Herr Kreuger’s silent room when a tele 
phone rang. 
“One of them took up the receiver, but 
could not get any answer. A second and a 
third time the telephone rang, but no voice 



















Photos Du Pont Style Service 
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was heard from the other end of the wire. 
Then, accidentally, it was discovered there 
was a button almost flush with one of the 
desks and that if a book or any other object 
were pushed over the knob, the telephone 
immediately start- 
ed ringing. 

“Little imagi- 
nation was needed 
to guess Herr 
Kreuger’s _—pur- 
pose and how 
convenient he 
must have found 
this bell at 
times.” 


> 


"PHONE 

base and 
memo pad, call 
ed the Tele- 
minder,” caught 
our eye recently 
The device is 
made of polished baké- 
lite. It holds the 
‘phone steady while 
the user is dialing 
and contains a drawer 
operated by a spring 
and button for a memo 
pad or a_ book of 
“most-used telephone 
numbers.” 
Looks pretty good 
to us! 


+ 


HE Efficiency 
Vagaszine, of Lon- 
don, England, recent 
ly issued No. 23 of a 
series of up-to-date 


Something New in French Office bulletins for business 
Furniture 


men. The new bul- 
letin is entitled “Thir- 
ty-Six Wastes, Leaks, and Losses in Offices.” 
The author is Herbert N. Casson, distin- 
guished business writer and lecturer. Some 
of the items that you might give some thought 
to as a student of business and office routine 
are Cost and Importance of Office Work; 
Office Space; Lack of Standardization; Bad 
Lighting; Unsuitable Chairs and Desks; 
Misplaced Desks and Machines; Slow Start- 
ing in the First Hour of the Day; Waste of 
Typists’ Time; Bad Filing; Affixing Stamps 
by Hand; Waste Time in Handling Small 
Orders; Unnecessary Correspondence; Er- 
rors; Slow Typing; Time Lost in Transmis- 
sion of News or Messages. And see that you 
are not guilty on any of these scores! 
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(Continued from page 274) 


write them alternately. The first rule of 
shorthand that you learn is: Write shorthand 
by sound. If someone isn’t making the sound 
for you in the form of dictation, then make 
the sound yourself. Say these words aloud as 
you pass from one to the other: 


brain blame brain 


ie Coe be 


blame brain 


Practice Phrases Also 


Very few ordinary stenographers ever 
reach this stage of learning shorthand. When 
we begin to think in terms of phrases, we 
are combining groups of words: it is the 
next step above individual words. At this 
stage, too, never write lines and lines of one 


individual phrase, but take groups of two, 
three, four : 
in the to the with the 


Pt ° dl 


a - 


in the to the with the 
Ps Pd a 
Say them aloud as you pass from one t 


the other. Write shorthand by sound. Ii 
convenient, it is good to do such drills with 
music. This teaches you how to glide from 
one outline to another entirely different out 
line. Does your employer ever dictate a 
given word or phrase a dozen or more times 
in succession: in the, in the, in the, in the? 
No, he goes from word to word, very seldom, 
if ever, repeating the same word in succes- 
sion. Never write lines and lines of one 
individual letter, combination, word, or phrase. 


Repetition Drill on Sentences 


The following suggestion will undoubtedly 
help you the most in acquiring speed in short- 
hand, and consequently it will be the one 
which 


is followed the least—because it is 





hard. Take any plate of well-written short 
hand in your Manual, Speed Studies, Grece 
Writer, anything. Read aloud the first sen 
tence, or if it is a long, take 
just a part of it that makes sense in itself 
(1) Read this three times aloud, noting care 
fully all the forms of the outlines, (2) then 
close your eyes and repeat this sentence aloud 
three times, each time recalling the forms of 
outlines mentally them. (3) Again 
read this same sentence from the plate—aloud. 
(4) Next, put the plate aside and write the 
sentence at an easy rate of speed three times, 


involved one. 


as you Say 


Then read this 
sentence from your times aloud 
(6) and finally read the sentence again three 
times aloud from the plate. It is 
have a playing a snappy fox trot 
while studying this way. [And let us add, 
editorially, that there are shorthand dictation 
aid to the 
beginner in this game of acquiring speed.] 


saying tt aloud each time. (5) 


notes three 


good to 
victrola 


records available that are a great 


A Practice Formula 
To repeat the formula 


1. Read a sentence three times 


2. Visualize it three times 
3. Read it three times more y 
» ¢ . Ail tins 
4. Write it three times done ahand 
5. Read back your notes three to a snappy 
times fox trot 


6. Read it again three times 


from the plate 


This process I guarantee will give you 
more speed in shorthand than any known 
method You are writing it three times 
against fifteen of reading Most of your 
work is mental. It isn’t your hand that re 
tards your shorthand speed—but your mind 


Prove this to yourself by writing the numer 
als (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 9, 0) 
ute. The average students can write these at a 
rate of from 150 to 200 words a minute. And 
the reason for their remarkable speed is they 


for one min 


know their numerals. On the other hand 
they can only write about sixty to eighty 
words a minute in shorthand because they 


don’t know their shorthand. 

This process of study is preparing you for 
what you will ultimately have to do any- 
way—write coherent sentences. When you 
take dictation you do not write long lists of 
isolated words or phrases, but sentence after 
sentence of different words, all making a 
connected thought. This is what you have to 
do on the job, so why not practice in the same 
way? 
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When 
When 
When 
When 
When 
When 


BUT when a Stenographer makes a mistake, GOOD NIGHT! 
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To be continued next month) ( 





MISTAKES 


a Plumber makes a mistake, he charges twice for it. 

a Lawyer makes a mistake, he has a chance to try the case again. 
a Carpenter makes a mistake, it is just what he expected. 

a Judge makes a mistake, it becomes the Law of the Land. 

a Preacher makes a mistake, nobody knows the difference. 

a Doctor makes a mistake, he buries it. 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


and writers ambitious to enter the field 
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New York Reporters Meet 


HE Fifty-seventh Annual Convention 

of the New York State Shorthand Re 

porters’ Association was held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, Decem 
ber 28 and 29—midway between Christmas 
and New Year's. Presided over by President 
Charles L. Swem, the convention in its ses- 
sions devoted itself to two major topics: (1) 
closer coOperation with members of the bar, 
looking to the general enlightenment of both 
bench and bar as to the problems of the re- 
porter in keeping an accurate, comprehensive, 
and useful record; and (2) a more exact 
defining of the status and duties of the re 
porter in the courts. 


Swem Urges Organized Action 


Mr. Swem in his President's address to the 
convention said: 

“The past year has been a trying one 
throughout the country upon all trades and 
all professions. Our own profession has not 
remained untouched, although those of us 
who labor in the courts have been least af- 
fected by the economic stress of the times. 
So far we have enjoyed a comparative im- 
munity from the more serious ills from which 
the whole country is suffering, an immunity 
that serves to emphasize the importance of 
the service that we render. It is a service 
that is equally essential in hard times and in 
good. So long as courts function, so long as 
commerce is practiced, the record must be 
kept. Civilization dates back only to the day 
that man made the first crude record of what 
he did and what he said. Since that distant 
day the keepers of the record have carried 
the story forward and have played a vital 
part in every social or economic system that 
has thus far been devised. 

“Yet, because we have felt secure, we have 
grown careless, and by our indifference have 
permitted our prestige to become somewhat 
diminished. Our labors of today are just as 
essential and just as invaluable as they ever 
were—certainly they are rendered more effi- 
ciently—but we cannot blink the fact that 
as a profession we are not as coherent or as 
impressive as we were a generation ago. 


Many factors have brought this condition 


tt 


about, entirely apart from our own efforts 
or lack of them. Increase in pumbers, civil 
service €xaminations, and a consequent growth 
in technical ability, are the major counts of 
the indictment. All of them have made us 
better reporters by making us better ma 
chines, but it has been at the expense of ou 
professional standing. 


Would Define Reporter's Status by Law 


“The old-time reporter made his way by 
his knowledge rather than his shorthand 
speed. He took his place in the court room 
on a plane with the lawyer, and only slightly 
below that of his Honor on the bench. His 
ability to record the speech of judge and 
counsel and witness as rapidly as it was ut 
tered, and to present a written transcript of 
it even better than it was uttered, was on 
of the marvels of the day, even transcending 
a knowledge of law. When the reporter 
spoke, in court or out of it, he was listened 
to; and he spoke frequently when his rights 
or his professional prestige were called into 
question.” 

In order to recover some measure of the 
prestige that the old-time reporter, with a 
lesser equipment, had built up for himself, 
Mr. Swem recommended action along thre« 
lines: (1) legislation, (2) more effective or 
ganization, (3) by means of the C. S. R. law 

On the score of legislation, Mr. Swem 
would seek a law defining the status of the 
reporter in the court, making his record an 
independent function of court procedure, to 
be kept solely in accordance with the re 
porter’s oath and such directions as are laid 
down by the appellate authorities for whom, 
after all, the record is made in the trial courts 


Raise Official Requirements 


On the subject of the C. S. R. law, Mr 
Swem said: 

“Undoubtedly the formulation and passage 
of the C. S. R. law was the most effective 
step ever taken for the prestige of the pro 
fession. Much was expected of it, and it is 
unfortunate that everything that was hoped 
for it has not been realized. If that law had 
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Reporting Phrases That Speed Up the 
Taking of Testimony—IIl 


I ask that you 


nstruct the jury 


l ask that the jury be instructed 


withdrawal 


l wve sect asice 
ask for a new tria 
i ve rT a new i 


ra new trial 


! ask your honor 


I ask the court 


may it please the court 


if the court please 


if vour honor please 


mswer the question 


please answer the question 


if he knows 


ves or no 


on the ground 


on the grounds 


of his own knowledge 


ta 


juror 


ot a juror 


h wh personal 


Tea inswered 


that not the evidence 


mw the testumons 


s not pleaded 


$ not m issue 


is not the evidence 


is not the testimony 


1s contrary to the evidence 


f as contrary to the testimony 


as leading 


as suggestive 


ad -7 as leading and suggestive 


ZS 


Mg 


as not the best proof 


Ga ? as characterizing 
° 
+2 Y gf there is nothing in the record 
4 


aod 
2 


C 


£ 


va failure of proof 


y, failed to prove 


bill of P irticulars 
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been immediately followed up in this state 
with some such additional regulation as would 
require all court applicants to be Certified 
Shorthand Reporters, perhaps we might now 


enjoy the same professional standing through 


out the state as, for instance, do the Certified 
Public Accountants. But apparently we were 
content to rest upon the simple passage of 


‘ 


that one Act, hoping that all the rest would 





follow automatically 





International News Photo 


" 


“Sin that time our ranks have grown, en 
tirely outside the C. S. R. restrictions, and in 


| 


recent years we have heard discussion looking 
to the letting down of some of the more rigid 
requirements of the law 1 personally feel 
that any lessening of the requirements of the 
law would be a mistake I go further, and 
believe that this association should go on 
record definitely as favoring the most strin 
gent professional requirements, in order to 
win a C. S. R. degree; and that we should 
favor a regulation to be adopted by the Civil 
Service Commission of the state as would 
restrict official positions throughout the state 
to reporters who had shown their competency 
by meeting the statuatory requirements of the 
C. S. R. law.” 

Mr. Seth B. MacClinton, secretary of the 
\ssociation, in speaking for the adoption of 
a code of practice in coéperation with the bar 


ter 


quence rarely received it 
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is vears 1 effort 


New York Supreme 
Court Reporters and 


an Honored Guest 


Standing, left to right) 
Nathan Behrin, Anna Poll- 
mann, Willard B. Bottome 
(Seated) Charies L. Swem 
and Dr. John R. Grege 


and the have in cons 


iat we cast aside any 
our vocation in life 


, 
set about seeking the 


those with whom we 


_ 


ntact It is high time 


minds of judges an 
work the fact that 
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necessary elements in the accomplishment of 
the record, that skill without the background 
of a complementary mental sufficiency would 
be worthless. 


Changes in Procedure Make Present-Day Re- 
porting More Difficult 


“During the course of years, there has grad- 
ually crept into our scheme of court procedure 
an atmosphere quite at variance with the 
former legal traditions and courtly manner- 
isms which some still remember and revere. 
This evolution has occurred because of the 
universal “speeding-up process” which has 
become one of the controlling elements in 
the conduct of modern life. It involves in 
no degree, however, the lowering of the re- 
spect due our judicial system. Its genesis, 
primarily, is an effort to save time; secondar- 
ily—and perhaps more directly—is the fact 
that there has come to the Bar in the course 
of recent years a new class of practitioners 
which, because of modern educational advan- 
tages, has brought to the courts a different 
conception of legal affairs. Our modern prac- 
titioners are equipped with all the mental 
essentials necessary for profound debate and 
the alert interrogation and probing of wit- 
nesses. They are equipped with a vast legal 
knowledge; and possess to the last degree 
the ability to express their thoughts with 
amazing skill and agility. This is not a 
criticism of the new thought presently the 
vogue in our courts. Far from it; perhaps, 
all things considered, such an evolution is 
natural, and very probably makes for greater 
efficiency. But attention is invited to the 
fact that so far as legal records are con- 
cerned, it is well known that they are in- 
creasingly difficult to compile, and it is very 
doubtful if, under existing conditions, they 
present as efficient an aid to the trial courts 
and reviewing tribunals today as under the 
less hectic conditions of yesteryear. 


For Clarifying the Record 


“In the heat of an important trial, it is not 
to be presumed that the presiding judge or 
counsel should give their entire attention to 
the Record which will for all time portray a 
legal picture of the trial, but under a well- 
considered code of rules, strictly adhered to, 
much could be accomplished in the matter of 
making the legal record easier of accomplish- 
ment, to say nothing of increasing its value 
from all standpoints. 

“In these times, formal succinct objections 
are the exception rather than the rule, and 
it is found in many cases that the time-honored 
method of objection, against interrdégation of 
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comment of counsel, is presented in the form 
of discussion, continuing at times for pages, 
through which reviewing courts must wade 
before the meat of the point involved is dis- 
closed. In this connection it is urged that 
there are no ‘meets and bounds’ circumscrib 
ing the creation and promulgation of the 
Record and no definite method now existing 
for the elimination of this type of objection. 
Not only does such a practice assail orderly 
procedure, but in many cases it leads to con- 
fusion, in that it makes a comprehensive and 
concise ruling on the part of the presiding 
judge difficult, if not impossible. A simple 
rule that all objections must be first stated 
with definiteness, and then followed by such 
supporting argument as is desired, would 
make possible a clarity of the record not now 
existing. Similarly, the continual recurrence 
of discussion and comment between counsel 
could be quickly obviated were there a strictly 
enforced inhibition against it. These obser 
vations represent but a tithe of the matters 
wherein it is believed greater efficiency could 
be secured in the matter of the Record. 


Code Needed to Cover Compilation of the 
Record 


“The compilation of the record is the duty 
and responsibility in large degree of the court 
reporter. If conditions exist which hamper 
him in the compilation of a comprehensive 
and intelligible court record, it is manifest 
that he cannot perform his full duty; and 
if those who are vitally interested in that 
record fail to codperate with the court re- 
porter, their interests will suffer. Many coun- 
sel evince irritation when cautioned by the 
court reporter that existing conditions do not 
make for efficiency in his work. This is due 
entirely to a lack of understanding of the 
difficulties surrounding the work of the court 
reporter. Even judges fail at times to sense 
the vital importance of active codperation 
when such matters are called to their atten- 
tion. It is essential, therefore, that in the 
interest of the creation of accurate court rec- 
ords there should be evolved a code of prac- 
tice for the guidance of judges presiding over 
trials who, with the codperation of counsel 
participating therein, can thereby measure and 
determine the requisite degree of continuity 
and coérdination which constitutes all the im- 
portant ingredients in the make-up of a com- 
prehensive court record. 

“There are many judges and members of 
the Bar who understand to the last degree 
the important function which court reporters 
perform in the trials of cases and who hold 
them in the highest respect and esteem. They 
can be relied upon to codperate willingly 

(Continued on page 322) 
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Two “Speed Builders” 


Letters from “Gregg Speed Building” 
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New York Reporters Mect 
Continued from page 320 
in a movement to enlighten the legal frater- Elder, attorney and former assistant district 
nity in this respect. Is it not time for us to attorney of Brooklyn, and Samuel Kaufman, 
seek such help?” an attorney of New York 
Among the prominent speakers at the an- The new officers elected for the coming 
nual banquet, at the luncheons, and on the year were: President, Seth B. MacClinton; 
floor of the convention were the Honorable vice president, Harry L. Kidder; secretary 
Edwin L. Garvan, former presiding judge of _ treasurer, Louis Goldstein; librarian-historian, 
the Federal Court, Eastern District of New Willard B. Bottome; chairman, executive 
York: Doctor John Robert Gregg; Robert H. committee, Joseph L. Neitlich. 
cO°o 
‘ , . a 
Style Studies for Stenographers 
Continued from page 282 
Geographical Names However, if the noun precedes the proper 
name, it retains the capital in the plural form 
“cc¢ , veogrr hicz < Ss Ss ) > CZ i- . . 
\ccepted geographical names should be capi dies Tite ont Wikies 
talized 
Hudson River South Pacific Ocean Special, imaginary, and popular names for 
Strait of Magellan North Cape regions are also capitalized 
Appalachian Mountains Crater Lake a ™ E 
Black Forest Cumberland Sound meng Mid i) < , 
Death Valley Delaware Watergap see ——aened os 
— _ — — North Atlantic states North Pole 
Levant the Continent 


But in plural forms, the common-noun ele- 
ment is not capitalized: But adjectives derived from such names ar 


not capitalized : 


the Mississippi and Missouri rivers 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 


middle western oriental 
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“State” and “City” 





State” shou!d be capitalized when follow 


ng the name of some one particular state 


ork State 


New Y 


“City” is capitalized only when part of t 


corporate name 
Bay City City f London 

But these words should not be capitalized 
when standing alone or when preceding a 
specific name, with “of” 

state of New York 

city of Chicag 

the rural population the state 

Nicknames of states and cities are cap 


talized as though they were the real names 





Empire State The Hub 
Hoosier State the City f Brotherly I ‘ 
Pine Tree State Golden Gate City 
Badger State the Eternal City 
Points of the Compass 
| When “north,” “east,” et and their com 
nounds and derivatives refer to sections of the 


country, they should be capitalized 


the Far East North Atlantx Southerner 
In the winter the South has a large 
representation from the North 


But when such words indicate points of th 
l 


compass or directions only, they should be 
written in small letters 
the eastern operators 
i The wind is from the north 
The manager is on a trip soutl 


Races, Peoples, Languages 





The names of races, peoples, tribes aml 
languages should be capitalized 
Negroes Indians 
Filypin Caucasiat 
Governmental Bodies 
Capitalize all civic governmental bodies 
(national, state, city, county, borough) and 


their branches (executive, legislative, and ju- 


dicial), departments, executive boards, bu- 
reaus, commissions, divisions, etc., when defin- 
itely referred to, together with the common 
noun so designated : 

General Assembly of the state of lowa 

(but an assembly of delegates) 
Illinois Legislature 
General Court Massachusetts 


[Neat month's article 
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Chicago City Cou 

Bureau Mines 

( ommit tee n Road in Hlighw 

Division of S 

{ ongress 

Senate and Hi se | t upim house and 
lower he use 

Supreme { rt 

War Department 

House of Commons 

Parliament 

Board of Aldermen 

“Government” is always capitalized when 


United States Government or 
“Fed 
when referring to the 


reterring to the 
to 
“constitution” 


definitely any foreign eg 


vernment 
eral” and 
a 
United States are always capitalized 


An employee the Government 
The French Government 
\ case in the Federal courts 
An amendment to the Constitution 
Treaties, Acts, Bills 
litles of specific treaties, acts, laws, bills 
should be capitalized 
Treaty of Versailles Retorm B 
Kighteenth Amendment Sherma Anti-T 
Declaration Independence Act 


Historical Events 


rhe names of important historical event 
movements, and periods should bk ipitalized 
World War Renaissam 
Battle the Marne Christiar } 
Industrial Revoluti Dark Ages 
Middle Ages | st Crusade 
{ onia lays M hine Age 
Holidays 
Names of holiday ind «ecclesiastical iy 
are capitalized 
Decoration Day (rood Friday 
Labor Day Faster 
the Fourt}! Day Atonement 
Course and Subjects 
Names of courses are capitalized, but no 
the subjects themselves, unless they conta 
proper nouns or adjectives 
She is taking Profess (sreens « inse 
Advanced Business English 
She is studying business Englis! history 
and economics 
[he stenographer should not attempt to 
memorize all these rules at one time lf she 


will refer to them as occasions arise, the spe 
cific applications will enforce the rules on her 


following th 


mind, and the reasons for 
scheme outlined will become apparent 
deal with the comma 
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